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The Safer the Merrier 


should be asked to bring this Christmas. 


Christmas is a time for sharing 
sharing things of the spirit as well as gifts. 
It’s the time when we all gather ’round the 
tree to share our pleasure in giving with our 
families and friends. While we’re unwrap- 
ping our gifts (and before that, even, when 
we’re putting up the tree and buying gifts), 
let’s share safety, too, this Christmas. 

There are so many ways in which we can 
do this, and all of them just take a little 
common sense. All we have to do is stop 
and think a minute when we’re buying a toy 
for the baby, for instance. Ask ourselves, 
can he possibly hurt himself with it? If he 
can’t, then that’s the kind of toy Santa 


When we’re unwrapping gifts, let’s have a 
waste basket handy for the discarded wrap- 
pings and take them outdoors to burn them 
up as soon as gift unwrapping is over. 

And, when our Christmas tree has dried 
out, let’s dispose of it. Sentimental as we 
may feel about it, when it’s dry, it’s a major 
fire hazard. 

This is a party season, too. We can use 
fire resistive decorations and costumes, see 
that our walks and steps are free of ice and 
snow, and when we’re going to and from 
these festive occasions, let’s remember not 


to mix drinking with driving. 














Nathalie Bucknall, safety services coordinator, Los Angeles Department of Hecith, 
speaks before the Home Safety Session of the National Safety Congress while Lillian 
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Gilbreth, famed industrial engineer, and Alfred M. Cantwell, director, first aid, 
water safety and accident prevention, American National Red Cross, listen. 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Safety Council, October 20, during the 40th 
National Safety Congress and Exposition, 
Ned H. Dearborn, president, N.S.C., said 
of home safety, “If home architecture, de- 
sign, and construction were pointed toward 
safety as well as convenience, comfort and 
beauty, home accidents would drop in a 
marked degree in a surprisingly short time. 
This implies the selection and use of proper 
building materials, furniture, equipment, 
and supplies. Rural and urban, single and 
multiple dwellings—all are involved in this 
proposition. The safety of all—industrial 
workers, housewives, children, the aging, 
and other members of the family is at stake. 

“As our public health programs became 
effective a new sociological problem arose— 
the problem of the aging. The National 
Safety Council certainly should be identified 
with this problem if for no other reason 
than that accidents are more common in the 
age group of 65 years and upward than in 
any other. It may be said that the leaders 
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of that movement do not yet recognize acci- 
dent prevention in this program. If so, 
whose fault is it? Clearly, it is ours.” 


PEDIATRICIANS’ SESSION 


That evening, at a joint session with the 
American Academy of Pediatrics and the 
National Safety Council, William Langford, 
M.D., Babies Hospital, Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York, described a study worked 
out in connection with the hospital in which 
two groups of children were compared—one 
a relatively accident-free group, the other a 
group of accident-repeating histories. The 


groups were given a thorough case history Xi 





study which included physical, psychologi 
cal, and social case work. Although the re- 
port is preliminary in nature and the total 
group studied numbered 18 children, the 
findings indicated that the accident-prone 
child seemed to have had less safety educa- 
tion, came from homes in which there were 
histories of severe accidents, and from fam- 
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Conference meets informally for 





luncheon 


Safety 
on Monday prior to its annual meeting during Congress week. 


ilies in which there seemed to be less close 
relationships with the mother. The accident- 
free child had had some safety training, was 
quite close to his mother. There was little 
difference in the physical make-up of the 
children. There were no serious psychologi- 
cal conflicts in the children of either group. 

Two discussants, Helen Ross, Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Chicago, and Reynold Jen- 
sen, M.D., University of Minnesota, pointed 
out that further studies of this kind were 
needed and that it might be possible to con- 
duct a similar study correlated with adult 
accident-proneness. 

Sidney Farber, M.D., Children’s Medical 
Center, Boston, concluded his remarks on 
studies of sudden death in infants from al- 
leged suffocation with the statement that it 
is healthy and normal for an infant to lie 
face down. He corroborated the conclusions 
of earlier studies that most of the deaths 
allegedly due to mechanical suffocation in 
infants when found lying face down in bed 
or crib were actually due to an acute res- 
piratory infection. 

That evening the Health Information 
Foundation produced and recorded the first 
of a series of broadcasts. This broadcast, 
entitled “Accidentally Speaking,” starred 
Gene Lockhart as the villain, Mr. Accident. 
In a series of situations Mr. Accident was 
foiled by the wise parents and children who 
avoided the accident-traps he had set for 
them. 
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HOME SAFETY SESSION 


Tuesday at the home safety sessions, Lil- 
lian Gilbreth deftly summed up the morn- 
ing with a plea to start safety education at 
home where people of all ages and physical 
conditions come from. She pointed out that 
the home should turn out people so safety- 
minded that they practice it almost sub- 
consciously. Teach children safety with cour- 
tesy and manners, and it will make their 
lives more pleasant as well. 

At the start of the program, Nathalie 
Bucknall, safety services coordinator, Los 
Angeles Department of Health, described 
their program in detail pointing out that 
the health department besides its regular 
radio programs and in-service training for 
the staff, has had 16 coordinated work proj- 
ects with the school system, the Red Cross 
and the U. S. Public Health Service and 
various seasonal projects. 

Dr. Barry G. King, research executive, 
medical division, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., explained the 
elements of body mechanics which are af- 
fected with advanced age and showed mo- 
tion pictures of people of different age 
groups climbing out of airplane hatches to 
illustrate his point that there is considerable 
slow-up of activity and impairment of agil- 
ity with advanced age. In summation he 
pointed out that in falls, the unimpaired 
and acute sense perceptions of young people 
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George M. Wheatley, M.D., Third Vice-President, 
Health and Welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., and Chairman, Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention, American Academy of Pediatrics, speaks 
at the joint session of NSC and the Academy 
during Congress week. 


give varied warnings which are less apt to 
reach older persons. 

He pointed out that there is reduced 
sensitivity of the retina in the aged, also 
reduced sense of balance, hearing, ete. In 
the ability to organize these sense percep- 
tions the great difference is experience. The 
older man has judgment in predicting the 
future from the past. In the familiar situa- 
tion, the older person is not usually handi- 
capped. In avoiding stress, the elder is more 
adept. The ability to sustain a fall, however, 
is less in age for here the injury occurs 
more easily and heals more slowly. 

Dr. Edith Kristeller, director, disabled 
homemakers research project, Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Belle- 
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William Langford, M.D., Babies Hospital, Presby- 

tericn Medical Center, New York, discusses a 

progress report on a —_ of accident ‘‘prone- 
e 


ness'' among children at ¢ joint session of the 
Americcn Academy of Pediatrics and NSC. 


vue Medical Center of New York Univer- 
sity, pointed out that there are about 800,000 
women in the United States who have sus- 
stained orthopedic impairments. This num- 
ber is increased, she said, each year by 
30,000 through home accidents alone. She 
showed slides to illustrate how the Institute 
has developed means for making it possible 
for the disabled homemaker to continue her 
household duties without the aid of other 
persons. 

Miss Irene L. Muntz, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp.; James T. Lendrum, director, 
Small Homes Council, University of Illi- 
nois; Madeline Pershing, Home Accident 
Prevention Unit, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice; and E. M. Gearhart, Jr., director-sec- 
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Demonstration kitchen developed by the Disabled Homemakers 

Research Project, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 

tion, Bellevue Medical Center, New York City, featured in the 
Home Safety Session of the Congress. 


retary, Kalamazoo Safety Council made up 
the discussion panel which followed the 
speakers. 

In the panel discussion it was brought out 
that the type of work being done to make 
household chores easier for the disabled 
homemaker can also be done for all home- 
makers, that young homemakers need more 
training in order to keep up with the 
maintenance of modern appliances, that the 
major factors of accidents are human, such 
as poor housekeeping or poor maintenance. 
The design of the home should include 
home safety. One of the important fune- 
tions of the public health nurse is to inter- 
pret to the family the meaning of new dis- 
coveries and concepts of safety. The nurse 
will have new ammunition in dealing with 
older age groups from the studies made by 
Dr. King on the conditions that have been 
proven necessary to prevent an accident. 
Dr. Kristeller’s slides show how existing 
homes can be adapted to meet a given situa- 
tion and the public health nurse can take 
a lead from these studies. 
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MERIT AWARDS GIVEN OUT 


Nine home safety awards were given out 
at Congress time. At the luncheon for the 
managers of local safety councils, October 
18, Dr. B. L. Corbett, executive director, 
Milwaukee Safety Commission, presented 
Merit Awards to the Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, and to the Omaha Safety Coun- 
cil. Certificates of Commendation were pre- 
sented to the Erie Safety Council and the 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council. 


At a special luncheon meeting of dele- 
gates from the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., a Merit Award was presented by Ned 
H. Dearborn, president, NSC, to the Electro 
Metallurgical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. He 
also presented Certificates of Commendation 
to the Electro Metallurgical Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and the Electro Metallurgical Co. of 
Canada, Welland, Ontario. 


At a meeting of the Railroad Section, 
October 22, Donald E. Mumford, represent- 
ing the Home Safety Conference and the 
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View of the 1912 kitchen, 


above, 





part of the home safety 


exhibit, made by a local manufacturer for the occasion. This 
and the modern kitchen, below, were mounted on a rotating 


base. 


Signs in the kitchens pointed out the unsafe features of 


the older kitchen and the safe features of the modern one. 


off-the-job safety committee of the Industrial 
Conference, presented a Certificate of Com- 
mendation to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., and at a luncheon of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Section, George MacDonald, 
NSC staff representative, presented a Cer- 
tificate of Commendation to the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., Plant De- 
partment, Seattle, Washington. 


MANAGERS’ MEETINGS 


At the managers’ meetings which pre- 
ceded the Congress week, four new ideas 
for presenting home safety education were 
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discussed. Thomas Fansler, director, home 
safety division, N.S.C., was chairman of the 
panel. Estel Hack, executive vice president, 
Louisville Safety Council, told about their 
plans under the guidance of their new staff 
member, Mrs. Sally Rankin, who will direct 
home safety activities for that Council. Dr. 
Irmagene N. Holloway, director of home 
safety, Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 
told about their family safety council plan 
and other activities. Walter D. Ladd, Man- 
ager, St. Jeseph Safety Council, described 
his home safety party plan, and Paul R. 
Stevens, Manager, Omaha Safety Council, 
explained their home safety show. 
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HOME MAINTENANCE - February Program 







HE SUGGESTED PROGRAM for February 

evolves around home management with 
relation to safety. Careful home manage- 
ment means planning housekeeping chores 
so that they fit into the day, week, or year 
without causing too much disturbance for 
the family or permitting fatigue to creep 
into the picture. In the selection of house- 
hold equipment, too, the housewife can take 
into account safety factors. In many families 
the entire life cycle is represented, from the 
infants through a grandparent or elderly 
relative, so that planning room arrangement, 
planning for the building of a future home, 
with the various ages of the family in mind 
are management factors which can include 
safety. 

This is a month in which the trained 
home economist can contribute much to- 
ward basic information. Perhaps a local 
economics association or homemakers group 
can plan suggested techniques for making 
housekeeping simpler, for including home 
safety in home management, for planning 
safety into the future home which may be 
tailored for the individual family needs. 

For newspaper publicity, a series of ar- 
ticles can be worked up on the various 
stages of the family pointing up special 
safety factors at each stage. Articles can be 
developed on simplified techniques for 
housecleaning, laundering, other household 
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chores, and on planning for the purchase of 
new equipment for the home. 

You can contact your local radio stations 
to see if these phases of home safety can 
be worked into a homemaker program. Per- 
haps demonstrators of home appliances can 
be persuaded to point out the safety factors 
of their appliances. 

For a program on home safety for P.T.A. 
meetings, women’s clubs, your local home 
safety committee, and similar groups, you 
might consider asking home economists 
from the fields of business, home planning, 
and home management to discuss the sub- 
ject. Perhaps teachers can explain how 
safety is incorporated into their work with 
students. 

The National Safety Council has a Blue- 
print for a Housekeeping Closet — single 
copy free—which can be used to develop an 
exhibit. Other materials which would be 
helpful are a list of exhibits, a booklet, Mr. 
and Mrs., a mimeographed article, House 
Cleaning by Plan, Safety Education Data 
Sheets Nos. 6, Cutting Implements, 9, Elec- 
tric Equipment, 16, Non-Electric Household 
Equipment. 





Radio dramatization on child accidents is broad- 
cast directly from — session at Palmer 
jouse. 


Congress Broadcast 


Delegates to the Congress were able to 
witness the actual broadcast of “Accidentally 
Speaking,” an NBC program staged in the 
Palmer House especially for the Safety 
Congress audience. The program is the first 
of a series of half-hour programs that are 
part of a series called “The 40,000,000.” 

The sponsor is the Health Information 
Foundation and the first dramatization 
showed the challenge of child accidents as 
an important health problem. The program 
was made up of a series of incidents depict- 
ing examples of cooperation between phy- 
sicians and safety groups to reduce acci- 
dental death and injury to children. 


Magazine 

Child safety is the subject of the maga- 
zine, Watch, Vol. XI, No. 2, published by 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company. Profusely illustrated, the issue 
covers the subject quite thoroughly in the 
form of a checklist. Copies may be obtained 
from the Institute for Safer Living, Ameri- 
ean Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


HOME SAFETY REVIEW is published monthly 
i Chicago 11, Il. 
Material herein may be reprinted. 


Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., 
subscription $1.15 per year. 


HOME DEATH RATES 


Compare the statistics of your community 
with the figures below. The table shows the 
home accident deaths (as reported by health 
departments and community safety councils) 
for the year 1951, with the latest census 
population, and the death rate per 100,000 
population. The national death rate in 
was 18.3. 

City 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Duluth, Minn. ........ 2 
eee 447 
Flint, Mich. 

Richmond, Va. ....... 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 
Middletown, Ohio .... 
Newark, N. J 

Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 159 
Syracuse, N. 38 
New York, N. Y 

Denver, Colo. ........ 
Louisville, Ky. ....... 73 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 63 
St. Louis, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 
St. Past, Wel «<..20% 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Rochester, N. Y 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Hartford, Conn. ...... 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 


Columbus, Ohio 


Deaths Population Rate 
133,600 9.7 
914,800 10.3 
303,600 10.5 
104,500 11.5 

3,621,000 12.3 
163,100 12.9 
230,300 13.5 

1,849,600 13.9 

33,700 14.8 
438,800 16.2 
243,500 16.4 
949,700 16.7 
220,600 17.2 

892,000 17.6 
415,800 18.5 
386,600 18.9 
326,000 19.3 
856,800 19.5 
105 521,700 20.1 
64 311,300 20.6 
58,000 20.7 
434,500 20.9 
332,500 21.4 
182,700 21.9 
177,400 22.0 
175,600 22.2 
375,900 24.2 
36,100 24.9 

57,700 26.0 
162,400 26.5 
504,000 27.4 
456,600 28.3 
331,300 29.0 
802,200 33.7 
775,400 33.7 
78,600 38.2 


Eau Claire, Wis....... 
Kalamazoo, Mich. .... 
Springfield, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 
PN TEs. 5.0050 -vknsia 
Washington, D. C...... 
San Francisco, Calif... 
St. Joseph, Mo 


(except July and August) by the National 
Printed in U.S.A. Price 13c per copy, 
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Chicago 11, Ill. 
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